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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 


(Continued from page 579.) 


27. Proceeded to Tynedrome, and had a meet- 
ing there; a good degree of solemnity was expe- 
rienced in the time of silence. David Ducat had 
very instructive service ; John Pemberton also 
appeared in a very lively manner, and the people 
sat remarkably still and attentive. I thought it 
one of the most satisfactory meetings we had had 
in our journey; and I believe we rejoiced in 
humble thankfulness that our Heavenly Father 
had refreshed us together with his good pres- 
ence, and filled our hearts with his love, and the 
love of our fellow-creatures, in such a poor 
solitary part of the earth. 

28. Passed on to Dalmally, a pleasant and 
populous vale in Glenorchy. In my walks to 
give notice of a meeting, I met with the minis- 
ter, Joseph MaclIntire, a frank, friendly and 
sensible man. We entered into conversation ; 
he was going to visit a sick person, and I ac- 
companied him : our discourse turned on religious 
subjects, such as the doctrines of our and other 
societies. He put many scrious and judicious 
questions to me, which I answered as well as I 
was able; and he very candidly told me before 
Wwe parted, that if such were our religious prin- 
ciples and practige, we had everything necessary 
to salvation. Understanding that I came from 
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England, he said he had been there, and had 
been shocked at the levity and lightness of be- 
haviour in the places of worship there, but that 
there could hardly be a greater solemnity than 
was maintained in a Highland congregation. He 
pressed me to bring my friends with me to see 
him, and said he and his whole family would 
come to meeting ; which they did, together with 
many respectable people, all of whom behaved 
with remarkable sobriety and attention. John 
Pemberton seemed more than commonly favored 
in different testimonies. The meeting was a 
season of solemn worship, I trust to the honor of 
the great Master, and many afterwards expressed 
their satisfaction therewith. We spent the 


evening with the minister and his family, and 


were much pleased with one another; his wife 
was a plain woman, and when we were on the 
subject of an hired ministry, on war, &c., not- 
withstanding the profession of her husband, and 
though she had a son or sons in the army, she 
was unequivocally of our opinion, and spoke her 
sentiments without the least reserve. 

29. Set off for Bunawe at five in the morning; 
at which time the minister was looking for us, 
and came to meet us with a book of William 
Penn’s in his hand, which John Pemberton had 
given him last evening (many little pious works 
were dispersed through Scotland by John Pem- 
berton;) he took a kind leave of us, and we 
parted from him as from one to whom we were 
in some degree united. We passed on to Lorn 
Furness, and took up our lodgings at the house 
of John Satterthwaite, who, with his wife, were 
the only members of our Society in the High- 
lands of Scotland. A meeting was appointed 
next day: John Satterthwaite took much pains 
in spreading information thereof through the 
neighborhood, to a considerable distance. 

30. In the morning many came several miles 
to meeting; lakes and arms of the sea run up 
here among the mountains in various directions, 
which the people were seen crossing in boats 
from different quarters. A considerable number 
assembled, and behaved with remarkable solidity, 
without any appearance of lightness or of whis- 
pering; and though it seemed scarcely reasona- 
ble to suppose any of them had been at a meeting 
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‘ before, yet they sat as still and as orderly as if 
they had been trained up amongst us from their 
childhood. ._We have sometimes seen conduct of 
a very different kind, even among the well-dis. 
posed: it is often no easy matter to make 
strangers feel the propriety of waiting in silence 
before the Lord. As the outward order of so- 
ciety sometimes suggests hints that lead towards 
divine truths, it is remarkable that the various 
professors of Christianity have net more fre- 
quently discovered, that the servant who waits 
in silent attention on his Master is likeliest to 
discover his will, and be most in his favor. 
Thus it appears to me that the most acceptable 
homage to the all-seeing, all-knowing Master and 
Sovereign of the universe, is waiting in humble, 
reverent silence before him : and when we meet 
for the purpose of worshipping him, instead of 
rushing into his saree with speeches of our 
own contriving, the fruits of our own self-suffi- 
ciency, which he knows are not descriptive of 
our situation, or consistent with his will respect- 
ing us, that it is more pleasing in his sight to 
wait in all humility and singleness of heart, to 
feel his love operate in our minds, and a portion 
of his good spirit refresh our hearts. Thus 
would his worship, whether in vocal homage, or 
silent adoration, be an offering of his own pre- 
paring, and consequently would be acceptable 
in his sight; and while such a disposition pre- 
vailed, even if he saw meet, for the trial of our 
constancy, to withhold his favor from us, I have 
no doubt but our patient dedication of heart 
would be well pleasing to him. Another meet- 
ing was appointed in the afternoon; nearly as 
many assembled as before, and behaved with 
equal stillness. In both meetings my friends 
had acceptable service, and in one of them John 
Pemberton was favored in weighty prayer. 

Ist of Tenth month we set off for Fort 
William, and crossed lakes and arms of the sea. 
The order of nature and society seems inverted 
in these parts: it is the province of man to till 
the earth and encounter the sea, to engage in 
toil, in difficulty and hardship, for the good of 
his species, the support of his children, and the 
comfort of his companion ; to whose lot a benevo- 
lent Creator has assigned the domestic atten- 
tions, the soothing cf his toils, and the cheering 
of his leisure: but here the females are employ- 
ed in the most laborious exercises. We were 
rowed over lakes and arms of the sea by women, 
who, when we and our horses were on board 
(such is the force of habit), would plunge into 
the water, push off the boat, and then spring 
with the liveliest signs of cheerfulness and con- 
tentment to their oars, at which I certainly felt 
no reluctance in assisting them. We had pro- 
ceeded about ten or fifteen miles, when John 
Pemberton consulted us about returning back a 
few miles: he said he had felt a concern to visit 
a place we had passed, yet willing to get on, had 
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not discovered it to us; but that it now felt & 
heavy, he hardly seemed able to proceed. We 
returned; and towards evening, finding our. 
selves among poor buts, without inn or place of 
accommodation where we could lodge, we ob- 
served at a distance a genteel'place, Loch Nell, 
towards which we rode. On this occasion | 
could not but admire the easy courage of John 
Pemberton, who, after alighting, being shown 
through winding walks to where the venerable 
owner stood, overlooking some workmen, told 
her he had “‘a favor to ask of her,” and on her 
inquiring what, he replied, “only a night’s 
lodging ;” to which she answered courteously, 
“you are very welcome to that.” She enter. 
tained us with great kindness, and soon discover. 
ed to us that she was a neice of May Drummond’s, 
and had seen much of Friends. Her name was 
Campbell; she was a widow, and had an only 
son, who was on his travels, and who she said 
perhaps might go to Philadelphia, if so, she 
would direct him to make as free with Jobn 
Pemberton. We had a satisfactory meeting in 
one of her offices in the morning; herself, fam- 
ily and servants attending. Immediately after 
wards, I set off for Cragnook, to make prepara. 
tion there for a meeting in the evening, and 
easily obtained all the accommodation that could 
be had, but it was a poor place. I rode among 
the little huts for many miles, but scarcely found 
any person that understood English ; many could 
give me no answer at all, and some shook their 
heads and could just pronounce, “no English.” 
Perhaps about a dozen persons gathered in the 
evening, who behaved soberly. After meeting we 
returned to Loch Nell. It was dark; we hada 
little arm of the sea to cross, and the tide was 
in; but protecting Goodness seemed to attend 
the pious labors of John Pemberton ; for though 
it was deep, we rode through in safety, and ar- 
rived about eleven at night. Our kind hostess 
received us again very cordially. She expressed 
some concern for me; believing, from the dis- 
tance I had travelled, that I had had no refresh- 
ment since breakfast, which was indeed the 
case. 

3. Passed on to Portnecrush, where we had a 
meeting in the evening. 

4. Entered Lochaber, and proceeded to Fort 
William, where, when the object of our coming 
was known, the free masons waited on us in a 
body, and offered us their lodge, which we ac- 
cepted. 

5. Had a meeting at eleven o’clock : a con- 
siderable number of people assembled. David 
Ducat appeared largely in testimony, and pro- 
ceeded in a line so singular, that | was somewhat 
apprehensive of the consequences. We were 
now among the clans of Cameron and MacJDon- 
ald, that rose in the rebellion in 1745, and re 
bellion was his subject. The conduct of such as 
rose up against their lawful sovereign was fully 
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displayed, and it was remarked, that outward al- 
legiance might be observed by those who are 
rebels at hearts, but that this sort of conduct 
could not impose on the King of Heaven. There 
were some in the meeting who had been in the 
rebellion ; and th@ term rebel so often occurred, 
that it could not fail to recall former ideas : how- 
ever, the meeting was quiet, and afterwards 
John Pemberton was remarkably favored in 
testimony. I never remember his thus appear- 
ing with greater life and power; I believe the 
evidence of truth prevailed over error and preju- 
dice: for some, who entered the meeting scoff- 
ingly, soon became solid and serious, expressed 
their satisfaction afterwards, and showed us much 
kindness and attention. Another meeting was 
appointed in the evening, which was still more 
fully attended, and was held to our own and 
others’ satisfaction. ‘The governor, who had at- 
tended both meetings, engaged us to breakfast 
with him next morning in the fort. 


(To be continued.) 


~~ - 


GOOD BREEDING AND CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


Many persons have an objection to the term 
good breeding, as though it involved hollow- 
heartedness, or was but another name for pride and 
haughtiness. If these evils were found only in 
connection with this term, or most often in this 
connection, we might suppose that good breed- 
ing was responsible for them, and we should be 
fully justified in our dislike to it. But where- 
ever we go we shall find these disagreeable qual- 
ities, and not less often with the ill bred than 
with those who make pretension to good breed- 
ing and probably the objection arises from the 
fact that with the latter, they are so guarded 
and concealed that they are less open to attack, 
and so the accusation is made against good breed- 
ing itself. 

Laying aside all prejudice, it is impossible, 
when we meet with the quality under considera- 
tion, not to admire it, or even to feel an esteem 
for it; and that which has a tendency to excite 
such feelings is certainly worthy of thought and 
cultivation. 


The difference between an ill-bred man and 


one who is really well-bred, is the same as that | P 


between rudeness and gentleness. When we 
come into contact with the former we find it 
necessary to be all the time on our guard, lest 
some cause of offence be given or received, and 
we have reason to fear that we shall find some- 
thing in his actions or his words, to wound our 
senses or our sensibilities, if we have any. But 
with the latter we can beat ourease, and trust toa 
nice and well-exercised sense of propriety, which 
avoids everything unseemly and disagreeable. 
One who has been trained from his youth (and 
this is the definition of good-breeding) to respect 
the rights and the feelings of others, comes to 


have a quick sense or perception as to what is 
fitting in his intercourse with men, and he is 
much more likely to be an agreeable companion 
than one who makes it his boast always to “speak 
his mind,” and to “act as he feels,” which is 
generally but another name for want of feeling. 
If the well-bred man is something more than 
negatively so, if he is ready to speak a pleasant 
word, and to do little acts of kindness, and, as 
he anticipates the wishes of others, to endeavor 
to gratify them, he is sure not only to disarm 
prejudice, but to win his way to all hearts. 
This must, however, be true politeness, for the 
counterfeit is not only detected and despised, 
but resented as an imposition. 

There is, every day, opportunity to observe 
how much influence courtesy has in smoothing 
away the asperities of life. We have but to 
notice the difference in manner between two men 
who successively enter any room, public or private, 
where the circle is not too large to feel their in- 
fluence. The one, thoughtless and careless, or 
silent and repulsive, brings embarrassment with 
him. The other, watchful and obliging, easy 
and genial, brings a surprising warmth, sets 
every tongue in motion, and banishes reserve 
and distrust. It requires no penetration to dis- 
cover which of the two is most agreeable, or 
whose opinions have most influence. 

These remarks are as applicable to the life of 
a Christian, as to that of the man of the world. 
If the one finds it is to his advantage to make 
himself agreeable, why should not the other? 
and why should he not think it his duty to do so? 
And more than this, when we search for the 
springs of politeness, we find them identical with 
the teachings of Christianity. One cannot be truly 
at all times polite without having some of the spirit 
of Christianity, and one whose actions are moved 
by its spirit, cannot fail always to be so at heart ; 
and if he sometimes fails to render himself agree- 
able, it will only be because of some untoward 
circumstance out of himself or from the want of 
that tact and ease which long practice gives. 
True politeness is founded on kindness; “ it 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil,” and in honor 
referreth another. 

We should always bear in mind the injune- 
tion, “ Be courteous,” which commends itself 
not only for its Christian spirit, but because it 
opens the door of entrance to every heart. Chris- 
tian courtesy is the highest style of politeness, 
as “a Christian is the highest style of man.” 


————46—-2 


THE OFFERING OF Goop DeEps.—We cele- 
brate nobler obsequies to those we love, by dry- 
ing the tears of others, than by shedding our 
own; and the fairest funeral wreath we can 
hang on their tomb, is not so fair as a fruit-offer- 
ing of good deeds. —Jean Paul Richter. 
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HOW TO SPEAK TO CHILDREN. 


It is usual to attempt the management of 
children either by corporal punishment, or by 
rewards addressed to the senses, and not by words 
alone. There is one other means of government, 
the power and importance of which is little re- 
garded; I refer to the human voice—the soft, 
gentle, soothing modulations of the human voice ; 
and this seems to me to be the more excellent 
way. A blow may be inflicted on a child, ac- 
companied with words co uttered as to counteract 
entirely its effect; or the parent may use lan- 
guage in the correction of a child, not objec- 
tionable in itself, yet spoken in a tone which 
more than defeats its influence. Let any one 
endeavor to recall the image of a fond mother 
long since at rest in heaven. Her sweet smile 
and ever-clear countenance are brought vividly 
to recollection ; so, also, is her voice—the tones 
of her voice; and blessed is that parent who is 
endowed with a pleasing utterance. A sweet 
voice is a great moral power, if it be employed 
wisely. What is it which lulls the infant to 
repose? It is not an array of mere words. 
There is no charm to the untaught one in mere 
letters, syllables and words. It is the sound 


striking the little ear that soothes and composes 
it to sleep. A few notes, however unskilfully ar- 
ranged, if uttered in a soft tone, are found to 
possess a magic influence to quiet and prepare 


for repose. Think we that this influence is con- 
fined to the cradle? No; it is diffused over every 
age, and ceases not while the child remains un- 
der the parental roof. Is the boy growing rude 
in manner and boisterous in speech? I know 
of no instrument so sure to control these ten- 
dencies, as the gentle tones of a mother’s voice. | 
She who speaks to her son harshly, does but | 
give to his evil conduct the sanction of her own 
example. She pours oil on the already raging | 
flame. In the pressure of duty we are liable to | 
utter ourselves harshly to our children. Perhaps | 
a threat is expressed ina loud and irritating | 
tone; instead of allaying the passions of the 
child, it serves directly to increase them. Every 
fretful expression awakens in him the same spirit 
which produced it. So does a pleasant voice 
call up agreeable feelings. Whatever disposi- 
tion, therefore, we would encourage in a child, 
the same we should manifest in the tone in 
which we address it. Anger, severity of re- 
proof, harsh words, are of all things the worst. 
They excite evil passions, lead to resistance, and 
become the stimulants of disobedience and evil 
conduct. Speak gently to the child !—Presby- 
terian Banner. 


———__-~0> > ____ 


It is dangerous to murmur at the seeming 
weakness of our gifts to a degree of dejection, 
and neglect to exercise ourselves in them; for 
every gift is of great service, and has a beauty 
in it, though small in comparison with others. 


PATIENCE. 


“The world was not made in a minute.” 

“Every thing comes in time to him who can wait.” 

“ Forall one’s early rising it dawns none the sooner,” 

“What ripens fast does not last,” or, “soon ripe, 
soon rotten.’ 


If there be one attribute of the Deity which 
astonishes me more than another, it is the attri. 
bute of patience. The Great Soul that sits on 
the throne of the universe is not, never was, and 
never will be, ina hurry. In the realm of nature, 
every thing has been wrought out in the august 
consciousness of infinite leisure; and I bless 
God for that geology which gives me a key to 
the patience in which the creative process was 
effected. This wonderful earth, unquestionably 
constructed with reference to the accommodation 
of our race, was begun so long ago that none but 
fools undertake to reckon its age by the measure- 
ment of years. Ah! what baths of fire and 
floods of water; what earthquakes, eruptions, 
upheavals, and storms; what rise and fall of 
vegetable and animal dispensations ; what melt. 
ing and moulding and combining of elements, 
have been patiently gone through with, to fit up 
this dwelling-place of man! When I look back 
upon the misty surface of the dimly retiring ages 
—the smoking track over which the train of 
creative change has swept—it fades until the 
sky of the past eternity shuts down upon the 
vision; and I only know that far beyond that 
point—infinitely far—that train commenced its 
progress, and that, even then, God only opened 
his hand to give flight to a thought that He had 
held imprisoned from eternity ! 

But the old rocks tell us that there was a time 
when animal life began—rude and rudimentary; 
typical and prophetic, the geologists say. We 
may call it typical and prophetic, if we choose; 
and, in asense, it undoubtedly is so .But, to me, 
all these forms of animal life are simply patient 
studies of man. There seem to be parts of man 
in every thing that went before him. As I find 
in the studio of the artist who has completed a 
great picture, studies of heads and hands, and 
limbs and scenes which the picture embodies— 
convenient prisons of fleeting ideas—experi 
ments in composition and effect—so do I find in 
the records of pre-Adamic life only a succession 
of studies having reference to the great picture 
of humanity. God was in no haste to get the 
world ready for man, and in no haste to make 
him. There was coal to lay up in exhaustless 
storehouses. There were continents to be up 
heaved, seas to chain, river-channels to carve. 
There was an infinite variety of germs to be in- 
vented and made in heaven, a soil to be prepar- 
ed for their reception on the earth’s surface, and 
a broadcast sowing to be effected. What infi- 
nite detail! What intimate arrangement of 


special laws that should not clash with one 
another ! * * * * 
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But this divine element enters more or less| ears and chafe those fresh hearts? Do you look 
into human character, and it is with this that] forward through ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
we have specially to do. There is no well-doing | and, seeing no intermission of daily care for 
—no godlike doing—that is not patient doing. | these impulsive spirits, and ceaseless ministry to 
There is no great achievement thatis not the} their fickle impulses, sigh over your bondage ? 
result of patient working and waiting, no royal} Be patient. Think of God’s patience with His 
road to any thing. One thing at a time—all | family—a thousand millions here on the earth 
things in succession. That which grows fast, | alone—deadly quarrels going on among them all 
withers as rapidly; that which grows slowly, |the time, cheating between brethren, wildness 
endures. The silver-leafed poplar grows in one | with greed for gold, millions of them never look- 
decade, and dies in the next; the oak takes} ing up to thank the hand that feeds them during 


its century to grow in, and lives and dies at 
leisure. This law runs through all vegetation, 
through all creation, and through all human 


their life! Think how He looks down, and sees 
millions bound in compulsory servitude to other 
millions—sees great multitudes meet in the mad- 


achievement. A fortune won in a day is lustin a} ness of war to slaughter one aonther; sees a 
day ; a fortune won slowly, and slowly compacted, | whole worldlying in wickedness, carelessness, and 
seems to acquire from the hand that won it the | ingratitude. Mark how He causes the seasons to 
property of endurance. We all see this, we all | come and go, how seed-time and harvest fail not, 
acknowledge it, yet we are allin a hurry. We} how His unwearied servant, the sun,shines on the 
are in haste for position; we are in haste for | evil and the good alike, how the gentle rain falls 
weilth; we are in haste for fame; we are in| with no discrimination on the just and the unjust. 
haste for every thing that is desirable, and that | Think how He patiently bears with your impa- 
shapes itself into an object of life. In that}tience. Listen! There comes no outcry from 
worthiest of all struggles—the struggle for self-|the heavens to still all this wild unrest; but 
mastery and goodness—we are far less patient | gently, patiently, the ministry of nature and of 
with ourselves than God is with us. We forget, | Providence proceeds from day to day and from 
year to year—as gently and patiently and unre- 
mittingly, as if it were universally greeted with 
gratitude, and nourished only plants that were 
never can see it, yet is unruffled by it. ‘ Work | blossoming with praise. Can you not be patient 
and wait””—‘ work and wait”—is what God says | with the little ones you love for a little while ? 
to us in Creation and in Providence. We work, | You really ought to be ashamed of impatience, 
and that is godlike ; we get impatient, and there | with such an example of patience as God gives, 
crops out our human weakness. | especially as you are a sharer in its benefits. 

Man of business, do the gains come in slow. | Champion of Truth, lover of humanity, hater 
ly? Do your neighbors outstrip you in prosperi- | of wrong, do you grow tired and disgusted with 
ty? Do you hear of friends grown suddenly rich , your fellows? Do you grow angry when you 
by great speculations, and is your heart discour- | contemplate instituted cruelty ? Are you tempt- 
aged with the prospect before you? Does it seem ' ed to turn your back upon those whom you have 
to you that your lot is hard beyond that of other striven to bless, when they stop their ears, or 
men? God is only trying to see how much you! laugh you in the face? Do you feel your spirit 
are like Him—how much of His own life is in | stirred with deep disgust, or swelling with rage, 
you. If lle is the kind father I take Him to be, when those to whom you have given your best 


too, in our impatience with others—with 1 
weakness and wrong-doing—that there is One 
who sees this weakness and wickedness as we | 


He is quite as anxious to bless you as you are 
anxious to be blest ; and as He does not appear 
to be in a hurry to have you become rich, it 
strikes me that it would be quite as well for you 
to take your stand with Him, and be willing to 
work and wait. Don’t be in a hurry. The 
world was not made in a minute; yet what a 
marvel of beauty and wealth it is! You say that 
you have worked hard enough, and that is very 
well; but have you done that which is harder 
than work, and quite as essential—have you 
waited patiently and well? Have you not been 
fretting and complaining all the time? All things 
come in time to him who can wait. 

Weary mother, with a clamorous family at 
your knee—a family clamorous for bread, for cloth- 
ing, for amusement, for change for their restless 
hatures—do you get impatient ; and do the fret- 
ful words sometimes escape to wound those young 


‘ but it is far from godlike. 


life—your noblest love, your most humane im- 


| pulses, your truest ideal of that which is good— 


contemp you, misconstrue you, and persecute 
you; when those whom youseek to reform brand 
you as a pestilent fellow, a disturber, and a busy- 
body? It is very natural that you should do so, 
Be patient. If this 
world of natural beauty was not made in a min- 
ute; if it had to go through convulsions and 
changes, age after age, before the flowers could 
grow and the maize could spring, think you that 
the little drop of vital power that is in you can 
reform the world of mind and bring out of chaos 
| the realization of the fair ideal that is in you in 
the brief space of your life ? Pour into your age 
your whole life, if it be pure and good, and be 
sure that you have done something—your little 
all. There shall be no drop of that life wasted. 
Where you put it there it shall be, an atom in 
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the slowly rising monument of a world redeemed 
to goodness. 

If you cannot take.counsel of God in this thing, 
and, with the counsel,courage, take it from the most 
insignificant of His creatures—the madrepores 
that buildislands covered with gardens of wonder- 
ful beauty under the sea. The little polyp may 
well be discouraged when it sees how little it 
can do in the creation of the coral world to which, 
by a law of its nature, it is bound to contribute. 
But it gives to this world the entire results of 
its little life—a calcareous atom—and then it 
dies. But that atom is not lost ; God takes care 
of that. All He asks of the madrepore is its 
life, and though it may not witness the glory of 
the structure it assists to rear, it has a place in 
the structure—an essential place—and there it 
is glorified. Through those strangely-fashioned 
trees the green sea sweeps, and wondering mon- 
sters swim and stare, till, little by little, as the 
ages with heavy feet tramp over the upper earth, 
they rear themselves into the light, and hold 
the turbulent sea asleep beneath the smile of 
God. Little by little they lay the foundations 
upon which a new life rests, and become the 
eterval pillars of a temple in which man wor- 
ships, and from which his voice of praise ascends 
to Heaven. Therefore, if the patience of God 
do not inspire aod instruct you, let the self-sac- 
rifice of the polyp shame you, and the results of 
that sacrifice encourage you. Give that little 
life of yours with its little result to the twig 
where you hang, never minding the surges of 
the sea that try to dislodge you, nor the mon- 
sters that stare at you, and be sure that the tree 
shall emerge at last into the light of Heaven— 
the basis and the assurance of a new and glorious 
life for a race. 

Poet, forger of ideals, dreamer among the pos- 
sibilities of life, prophet of the millennium, do 
you get impatient with the prosaic life around 
you—the dulness, and the earthliness, and the 
brutishness of man? Fret not. Go forward into 
the realm which stretches before you; climb 
the highest mountain you can reach, and plant 
a cross there. The nations will come up to it 
some day. Work for immortality if you will; 
then wait for it. If your own age fail to recog- 
nize you, a coming age will not. Plunge into 
the eternal forest that sleeps in front, and blaze 
the trees. Be a pioneer of Time’s armies as 
they march into the unseen and unknown. 
Signalize the advance guard from afar. If you 
have the privilege of living the glorious life of 
which you dream, are you not paid ? Why, there 
are uncounted multitudes who walk under the 
stars, and never dream that they are beautiful. 
There are crowds who trample a flower into the 
dust, without once thinking that they have one 
of the sweetest thoughts of God under their 
heel. There are myriads of stolid eyes that gaze 
into the ethereal vermilion of a sunset without 
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dreaming that God lighted the fire. The world 
could see no beauty in the greatest life and 
character that ever existed, why they should 
desire it, and yet God does not get impatient 
because He is not recognized. ‘The stars stud 
the sky as thickly as ever; the flowers bloom ag 
freshly as at first, and breathe no complaints 
with their dying perfume; the sunset patiently 
various its picture from nightfall to nightfall 
though no one praises it; and Christ, in the 
garb of humble men and women, looks from 
pure and patient eyes in every street, and looks 
none the less sweetly because he is not seen, 
Therefore, O poet, be patient, though the world 
see not the visions that enchain you, and remem- 
ber what companionship is yours. Aye, be pa- 
tient ‘:—J. G. Holland. 


——___ + -erm—- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRANK’S WALK WITH COUSIN ANNA. 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


One sunny afternoon when the trees were 
nearly bare, and the new-fallen leaves rustled on 
the ground, cousin Anna started for a walk up 
the beautiful stream about a mile from her 
home. 

Frank, a bright boy of eight years old, was 
often her companion at such times, and cousin 
Anna liked to have him with her, for he knew 
where the greenest ferns and softest mosses were 
to be found. But this afternoon Frank had gone 
to the Overshot with the wagon, and it might be 
late ere he came back, so she thought she would 
walk the way he went, hoping to meet him on 
his return. After walking about half a mile, 
she came to where a stream of water ran across 
the road, and as she could not see how to get 
over it, she called quite loudly, Frank, Frank; 
but no answer came back in response. She 
waited awhile and then called again. This time 
a little voice replied, and a little head peeped 
above the side of the wagon, which stood at the 
foot of the hill to receive the load the woodman 
was getting ready to put into it. When cousin 
Anna saw that it was Frank, she said :— 

“My dear little boy, 1 am going to Glen 
Brook to look for ferns and hanging mosses.” 

“@Q, may I go with thee?” said Frank. 

“That is just what I would like,” answered 
his cousin. 

Frank jumped quickly from the wagon and 
came toward her; when he reached the stream 
he put one little foot after the other on the 
fence and got safely over. 

‘Now Frank,” said his cousin, “ roll up thy 
new pantaloons for thy mother will not like to 
have them soiled.” 

Frank stooped down and rolled up his panta- 
loons, talking all the time as fast as he could. 
“T heard thee call me at first,” he said, “ but I 
thought it could not be my name, for I did not 
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think a little boy like me was of enough account 
to be called.” 

Cousin Anna told him no child was too small 
to be of account to those who loved him, and be- 
cause she loved him she liked to have him with 
her. It had rained all the day before, and the 
road was very muddy, but Frank was too much 
pleased to think about the mud. Pretty soon 
they came to a large rock nearly covered with 
bright green moss out of which were growing 
several varieties of fern. 

“Qh! cousin, said Frank, “there is some 
beautiful moss.”’ 

“ Yes,” said his cousin, “ it is very beautiful, 
but not the kind [ want just now.” 

Frank—“ I know the kind. It is like that 
we got for thy hanging basket.” 

Cousin—“ Not exactly like that either; I want 
the kind that grows on old trees and fences.” 

Frank—*“ T know the kind now, it is the beard 
moss, like that we found at the rocks of Deer 
Creek.” 

Frank called it beard moss because his brother 
had there playfully put some on his lip for a 
moustache. 

Cousin Anna had never been to Glen Brook 
this way before, so she told Frank he must be 
the pilot and show her the way. ‘“ We must 


cross the fence here,” said Frank, “and then 


climb that hill.” 

When they were on the other side, they had 
to pass over a small stream of water before they 
went up the hill; but a great log had been 
thrown across it, and some kind person had put 
arail for the hand to rest on, so Frank and his 
cousin tripped quickly over. “I hope it will 
not tire thee to walk up this steep hill, cousin,” 
said Frank, but without waiting for her to reply 
he ran on, stopping every now and then to 
gather an acorn or to pull a changing leaf. 

“Cousin,” said Frank, turning round and 
walking towards her, “ people will not keep 
well if they do not exercise. If they do not 
have to work, they must ride or walk to keep 
their health. I expect this walk will be good 
for thy health. Mother read to me the other 
day of a man who thought he was sick and sent 
for a Doctor of great skill, who lived a hundred 
miles off. The Doctor sent word he- could not 
go to the sick man, but that the sick man must 
come to him, and he must walk all the way. So 
the sick man walked a hundred miles to consult 
the grand Doctor, but before he reached the 
Doctor’s house he was well.” 

“T suppose,” said his cousin, “the Doctor 
thought exercise was what he needed, and it 
seemed to be, as the walk cured him.” 

Frank—* Yes and the Doctor almost knew it 
would, when he sent for bim.”’ 

Cousin—“ Frank, what about those ground 
hogs that have given thy brothers so much 
trouble lately.” 
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Frank—“ Why cousin, they have so under- 
mined the ground in thé field toward David 
Markham’s, that there is a hole large enough 
to put a small house in.” 

Cousin—“ Yes, dear, I saw it the day I went 
to visit Edith. Ground hogs are often very 
troublesome to the farmer. They make large 
burrows under ground, and sometimes the earth 
caves in and ruins a whole crop.” 

Frank—“ No wonder brother sets traps for 
them if they do so much injury ; how large are 
they ?” 

Cousin —“ Usually about the size of a rabbit ; 
though sometimes they are as large as a small 
dog.” 

Frank—“ Are they of a dingy, yellow white 
color like an Opossum ?’’ 

Cousin—* They are black, with a mixture of 
gray hairs, dnd somewhat resemble an Opossum. 
They are very shy, and seldom come out of their 
burrow during the day, but they sneak out about 
sun-down to find something to eat.” 

Frank—“ On what do they live ?” 

Cousin—“ They feed on grass and vege- 
tables.” 

Frank—“ Are they eaten at the table ?”’ 

Cousin—“ I never knew any one to eat them, 
but I have heard their flesh tastes much like 
coarse pork.” 

Frank—* Some persons eat the Opossum ; 
what a fat looking animal it is.” 

Cousin—“ Yes, it is very plump and very 
cunning.” 

Frank—“ Does it live in the earth like the 
ground hogs ?” 

Cousin—“ It burrows in the earth, but lives 
in holes of trees and woody places. It eats 
birds, poultry, worms, insects, fruit and vege- 
tables. The Opossum cannot walk much, but it 
is very expert in climbing trees and by means of 
its clinging tail it passes from bough to bough.” 

Frank—“ By means of its clinging tail !’’ 

Cousin—*“ Yes, and it is often seen holding on 
to a branch by its tail, watching to seize upon 
small birds as they cowe near it.” 

Frank—“ If I were the birds I would try to 
keep out of its way. Has it any feet ?” 

Cousin—“ It has four feet and five toes on 
each foot. The great one is separated from the 
other four. Their feet or claws look very much 
like a human hand. But the strangest thing 
about the Opossum is its stomach pouch, or kind 
of bag in which it holds its young ones till they 
are old enough to take care of themselves and 
seek their own food.” 

Frank—“ Why cousin I never heard of any- 
thing so strange !” 

Cousin—*“ This pouch or bag the Opossum 
can close so tightly that it can scarcely be opened 
with the hand, nor can it be forced to open it.” 

Frank--“‘I did not know there was so much 
to be learned about the Opossum.” 
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Cousin—* I believe I told thee it was a very 
cunning animal. If a dog or person of whom it 
is afraid comes near, it rolls over and pretends 
to be dead or asleep, and thus deceives them. 
The Opossum is gentle in disposition and can 
be easily tamed.” 

By this time they reached the beautiful brook 
for which they had started. It was a stream 
winding and curling among the rocks; some- 
times it leaped over one that came in its way 
with a silvery flow and a gushing sound, making 
a tiny waterfall; then it glided gently and 
smoothly away into a larger rivulet. On they 
went brushing against the mossy rocks, crossing 
on the log bridges, or holding on by the laurel 
branches to keep them from slipping. Every 
now and then they stopped to pull some pretty 
little plant or moss, and place it in the basket 
which they carried. Presently they came to a 
place where the rocks rose higher than any they 
had seen, and they stood still to view the scene 
around them. 

“ Cousin,” said Frank, ‘‘I will find thee a 
seat. Here is one fit for a queen: do try it, and 
right by is one that will just suit me.” 

Cousin Anna seated herself on the low branch 
that looked as if it had bent down for the pur- 
pose, and Frank sat not far off on a smaller one. 
The rocks rose all around them high above their 
heads : sometimes their rough sides stood boldly 
out, and again they were dressed in bright green 
moss. Ferns, partridge berries, pipsissiway and 
other Autumn plants were growing out of the 
rich, moist soil. 

“Oh! cousin,” said Frank, “is it not very 
beautiful here ?” 

“Truly, my dear boy, it is very lovely,” said 
his cousin, “and as we view these beautiful 
works of our kind Heavenly Father who gives 
us so much to love and enjoy, let us raise our 
hearts in praise to Him who maketh all our 
pleasures. Only divine power could furm these 
great rocks and hold them on the hill side. He 
alone causeth the moss and plants to grow on 
them, and fringeth their grey sides with fern. 
Should we not love this good and wise Father, 
and think every day how we can best please 
Him, who is always watching over us. He sees 
our inmost thoughts as plainly as He sees the 
tiny mountain moss. ‘And He who careth for 
the flowers will much more care for us.’ Let 
us then, each day, strive to be loving and patient, 
gentle and kind, that we also may grow to His 
glory.” 

“Cousin,” said Frank, “shall I say to thee 
the little piece I learned the other day ?” 


How lovely are the flowers, 
That in the valley smile ; 

They seem like forms of angels, 
So pure and free from guile. 


Then let me seek the beauty 
That God alone can give; 


For when this life is over, 
That will forever live. 


The sun was sinking behind the western hills, 
and they began to think it was time for them to 
go toward home. Cousin Anna took Frank’s 
little hand and they sped on as quickly ag 
possible. They soon reached home, and the 
moss basket was made and filled with ferns and 
sumac leaves, in memory of their walk, which 
they both enjoyed very much and loved to talk 
about. 

Md. 11th mo., 1861. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH M0. 30,1861. 


THe War.—We have heretofore abstained 
from much remark on the civil war, which is 
now sorrowfully distracting our country, but it 
is in vain to ignore the fect that this subject is 
uppermost in the minds of the mass of the peo- 
ple, and that Friends are not only deeply inter- 
ested in it, but in too many instances are carried 
away by the prevailing spirit of the communi- 
ties around them. The feeling of the necessity 
of subordination to government is so deeply 
imbedded in the very foundations of society, 
that all good citizens are ready to sustain the 
powers that be, as far as their conscientious re- 
straints will allow. This sentiment, which is so 
nearly universal, even in monarchical countries, 
acquires increased force in a Republic, from 
the participation of the people, as well in the 
choice of their rulers, as in the law-making 
power. The government of Pennsylvania origi- 
nally rested mainly on moral power ; and though, 
with the growth of population, and the ingraft- 
ing of varied elements on the original stock, the 
peace principle has been replaced by a govern- 
ment of physical force, that force has been of 
a mild and restraining, rather than an aggres- 
sive or even a violent character; the soldier has 
been rather a supernumerary in society, and, 
even in the execution of the -militia laws, pro- 
vision has been made for respecting the con- 
scientious scruples of those who felt restrained 
from aiding the government by the power of the 
sword. Now, however, many of those who are 
convinced of the benign principles of peace, as 
taught in the New Testament, find their faith 
sorely tried. The central power of the govern- 
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ment is attacked ; a great and prosperous nation 
is threatened with anarchy and total dismember- 
ment, and the President, chosen by the people 
to administer the laws, calls upon all to unite in 
sustaining his authority by force of arms. His 
appeal has been responded to with spontaneous | 
alacrity ; the terrible passions of hatred and re- ' 
venge are fearfully awakened ; war has become | 
the occupation of the nation ; and love of country, 
the hatred of slavery, and even the desire for 
permanent peace, are appealed to on its behalf. 


That many of the young and ardent in our own 
religious Society should have been drawn into 
the whirlpool of popular enthusiasm, is not to 
be wondered at. The apparent connection of 
this contest with the anti-slavery movement, in 
which Friends have taken such a lively interest, 
has induced the desire, on the part of some, to 
have a war prosecuted with vigor, which seems 
to them to promise, as one of its results, the 
long-desired enfranchisement of the colored 
race. But happy as such a consummation 
would be, if accomplished by wise and moderate 
means, we must not forget that the ground of 
our Christian profession is equally at variance 


with war as with oppression, and that they are 
the twin offspring of the uncontrolled and cor- 


rupted passions of the human heart. Neither 
can claim justification in that benign religion 
which breathes peace on earth and good will to 
all men; both are in direct violation of the 
plainest precepts of our holy pattern, and con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the dispensation 
which he came to introduce among men. War 
is, in its very nature, incapable of settling differ- 
ences on principles of justice and equity. 
Physical force is the arbiter which it substitutes 
for those moral and intellectual agencies on 
which men instinctively rely, in times of peace, 
for the adjustment of questions in dispute. In 
war, the strongest and most skilful party is 
most likely to be victorious, no matter what the 
merits of the controversy may be; and even 
after the physical contest is terminated, the 
original cause of dispute must generally be set- 
tled by treaty. We are aware that those Chris- 
tian professors who advocate warlike measures 
are apt to claim providential interference on be- 
half of the cause which they espouse; a belief 
in that Providence in the affairs of men which 
we all instinctively adopt, forbids us to deny 
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the merciful regard for erring and finite man, 
continually extended by the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the universe; but that this is neces- 
sarily exhibited in the triumph of the right, 
is contrary to all the teachings of history, or 
our present experience. The thousands of 
slaves annually brought from the coast of Africa 
are prisoners of war, cruelly wrested from 
one barbarous tribe in the interior by the supe- 
rior prowess of another. The tyrannical and 
oppressive rule of all the great despots of the 
earth rests wholly on the sword. Man’s finite 
judgment is confounded whenever he attempts 
to reconcile the course of events in this world of 
ours, with the truest ideas of right and wrong 
he can arrive at; the problems of our own time 
sufficiently illustrate the total incapacity of the 
profoundest intellects to reach those great is- 
sues which lie buried in the future of this once 
peaceful land. 


In reiterating these oft-repeated views of the 
inconsistency of war with enlightened reason 
and Christian principle, we are aware they 
will be met by the plea of necessity. If all 
were Christians, in deed, who are so in name, 
then wars and fightings would cease; but since 
men generally know no higher law than that of 
physical force, and since governments are estab- 
lished on this basis, it is urged, they needs must 
be sustained in their extremity by a resort to 
the necessary forcible means. This isthe ground 
upon which thousands, who have always believed 
in the sinfulness of taking human life, are now 
enlisted for its wholesale destruction. But, is it 
ever necessary to do wrong? Does any plea of 
apparent necessity require the stifling of con- 
science—the smothering of those tender emo- 
tions implanted by the Creator, and designed to 
be nourished into a growth of purity and happi- 
ness for this life, and that which is to come? 
But even supposing the necessity of resisting 
wrong and outrage by force, this does not justify 
those, to whom the rich legacy has descended, 
of a purer morality and a higher standard of 
Christian attainwent than that which generally 
prevails. It is the peculiar mission of the So- 
ciety of Friends to hold up the principles of 
peace, setting the example of returning good for 
evil, and owning, before all men, the brother- 
hood of the human race, their common obliga- 
tions to the Author of their being, and to each 
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other. These principles never shine so brightly 
as when contrasted with the spirit of strife and 
contention ; and those who are favored with 
strength to muintain them, in such times as 
these, will be a blessing to the nation at large, 
by cultivating the arts of peace, exercising the 
ministrations of humanity and Christian kind- 
ness to all alike, and preserving much that is 
good from the destruction that follows in the 
train of war. 


-~ + 0 - 


Diep, at his residence, in East Nottingham Town- 
ship, Pa., on the Sth of 11th mo., 1861, of paralysis, 
Tuomas Brapway, in his 75th year. He was a dili- 
gent attender of meetings, and stood in the station 
of Elder upwards of 30 years. He was a kind hus- 
band,—having lived with his beloved companion 
upwards of 52 years,—a tender father, and was much 
esteemed by his friends and neighbors. One of his 
last expressions was, ‘‘ Enable me, most Holy Father, 
to bear with patience my severe afflictions to the end ; 
but not my will, O Lord, but thine be done.” 


+ ~<tem -— 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Women Friends, held in Baltimore, 
Eighth of the Tenth mouth, 1851. 


At a Yearly Meeting of Women Friends held 
in Baltimore, by adjournments, from the 28th 
of the 10th month to the 31st of the same, in- 


clusive, 1861. 

The following Report was received from the 
Committee appointed to visit the meetings con- 
stituting the Yearly Meeting. It was read and 
the Committee continued, viz: 


To Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

The Committee appointed last year to visit, as 
way might open therefor, the different meetings 
coustituting this Yearly Meeting, report that, in 
accordance with their app” intment, some of their 
number have visited all the meetings composing 
Baltimore, Warrington, Nottingham and Fairfax 
Quarterly Meetings, excepting those in Lowa; 
and some of the weetings on more than one oc- 
casion, by different members of the committee. 
They also held some appointed meetings in 
neighborhoods where but few Friends resided. 
The Committee felt encouraged and strengthened 
by the labor in which they were thus engaged. 

The minds of some of the Committee have 
been turned in near love and sympathy towards 
the Friends of Centre Quarterly Meeting, as well 
as with continued interest and concern towards 
those in some parts that have been visited, but 
way has not yet opened for any further action 
uuder vur appointment. 

Sigued on behalf of the Committee. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 
Mary G. Moore, 
Marcaret E. HALLOWELL. 
Baltimore, 10th mo. 26th, 1851. 
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The Standing Committee on Indian Concerns 
produced the following Report, which was satis- 
factory to the meeting, and the Committee was 
continued. At his request, Edward H. Stabler 
was released from further service on this Com. 
mittee, and Jonathan Seaver appointed in his 
place, viz : 


To the Yearly Meeting, now sitting : 


The Committee on Indian Concerns report, 
that during the year that has elapsed since our 
last Yearly Meeting, we have had several meet. 
ings, and have given as much attention to the 
subject as the circumstances in which we are 
placed would allow. Our correspondence with 
the Secretary of the Seneca Nation at Cataraugus 
has been kept up, and such advice and assistance 
rendered as appeared to be requisite. 

In a letter from an educated ex-Chief, dated 
Ist month 30th, 1861, he says :—“ Our people 
are doing well; every day shows some evidence 
of their progress toward a higher civilization.” 
It appears, however, by the same letter, and b 
a communication from the United States’ In. 
terpreter for the New York Indians, that another 
insidious attempt has been made to allure these 
Indians fron their present safe and comfortable 
homes, by representing to them that they have 
lands in Kansas of which they may take posses- 
sion, and that by selling their present farms and 
improvements at Cataraugus, they might realize 
a large sum of money. In order to facilitate 
this movement, they have been advised by the 
land speculators to annul their present constitu- 
tional Republican Government, and to restore 
their ancient form of government by chiefs. 

The instigators of this scheme are well aware 
that they can only effect their purposes by in- 
ducing the Indians to vest the power of alienat- 
ing their lands in the hands of irresponsible 
chiefs, who are liable to be actuated by corrupt 
motives. Measures have been taken to frustrate 
this design, and we trust that it will not be ac- 
complished. 

We believe there is abundant evidence to 
show that these deeply wronged people, who have 
so long confided in the friendship, and received 
the care of our religious Society, are still in 
condition to claim our sympathy and attention. 

Our valued friend, Philip E. Thomas, who, as 
Secretary of this Committee, has so long and s0 
faithfully devoted much attention to the interests 
of the Seneca Nation, having been recently re- 
moved by death, the Committee have appointed 
Benjamin Hallowell to succeed him in conduct- 
ing the correspondence, and attending to the 
welfare of the Indians under our care. 

On behalf of the Committee. 
S. M. JANNEY, 
SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Josern S. WALTON. 
10th mo. 30th, 1861. 
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The Book Committee produced the following 
report which was approved : 


REPORT. 


Since our last report we have spent in the 
purch.se of books the sum of $57 46. These 
have becn sent to the Monthly Meetings, except 
a portion which remain on hand and ready for 
delivery, as opportunities to forward them may 

resent. rom information received we are 
satisfied that the books distributed have been 
acceptable additions to the libraries, where they 
have been deposited. Under this impression we 
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caused exercise, as much it was thought depends 
on us in discountenancing their use, showing 
our disapprobation at all times and on all oc- 
casions, by not partaking of them. 

An exercise also prevailed respecting our care 
and attention to the poor among us, and desires 
were expressed, that we should not only visit 
those who may appear to have fewer earthly 
comforts than ourselves, but those whose op- 
portunities for good did not seem to be as favor- 
able as our own, and that “ the cause which we 

| knew not we might search out.” 

Much remissness is apparent in the attendance 


are of the opinion that should the Yearly Meet-| of our religious meetings, and it was again urged 

ing continue our appointment, a prospect for| ypon us to be more faithful in the performance 

usefulness, commensurate with the contributions | of this reasonable service, believing that our re- 

which may be placed at our disposal would be| ward would be sure and that a blessing would 
opened before us. rest upon us. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. The advantages of a guarded educaticy were 

Mary D. Brown, clearly pointed | out, and our dear young sisters 

Resecca TURNER, were encouraged to observe more simplicity in 

Rutn MARSHALL, their dress and address, believing their influence 

Mary M. McKinstry, | would be great in discouraging luxury and ex- 

PriscrLLA MATTHEWS. | trayagance, and much might be saved to alleviate 


10th mo. 31st, 1861. ithe distress and poverty now existing in our 


We have considered it a favor from the Author | 


of all our living and sure mercies, that notwith- 
standing the disturbances which agitate many 
parts of our country we have been enabled to 


assemble again in a Yearly Meeting capacity, 
and our hearts have been cemented together by 
that love which is the chief corner-stone of all 


land. 

In the treatment of those who may go counter 
to our discipline, a concern was expressed, that 
| great tenderness and forbearance may be shown, 
| evincing to such that the desire is only for their 
good, not to cut off or separate, but to heal and 
restore. 


rightly gathered assemblies, and we have been 
made to rejoice in the feeling and assurance that 
greater is He who is within us, than he that is D 

in the world. We have felt the canopy of the | bestowed upon this people, endeavoring to lighten 


A lively concern was felt for the African race, 
particularly the children, and desires were ex- 
| pressed that more care and attention might be 


Father’s love to overshadow us, and though our 
number is smaller than on former occasions we 
have realized the truth of the divine promise, 
“ Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am | in the midst of them.” 


their burdens and assisting them in the acquisi- 
‘tion of useful knowledge. 

The importance of a free Gospel ministry was 
feelingly alluded to, and it was clearly set forth, 
that the benefit thereof is only felt when it be- 
There has been much sympathy and deep| gins and ends in the life, as without this influence 
feeling expressed for those of our sisters, who by | it produces spiritual death ; and there is much 
circumstances beyond their control have not instruction in the circumstance left on record 
been permitted to mingle with us at this time, | respecting the widow and her sons, “W hen the 
and though absent in body, we believe there has | vessels were all filled, the oil was stayed. ; 
been a communion of spirit with them, and that| Having been refreshed together at this time 
we have been permitted unitedly to approach our , of outward agitation and conflict, we have thank- 
Heavenly Father, asking his protection and pre- | fully to acknowledge a belief that all who wholly 
servation of all, the world over. trust in the divine power will experience the 

Though not favored at this time with the) truth of the declaration of the prophet when ad- 
company of many Friends from other Yearly dressing the Most High, “ Thou will keep him 
Meetings, yet much exercise has been felt and | in perfect peace whose mind is staid on Thee, 
counsel given, as our deficiencies were brought | because he trusteth in Thee, for the foundation 
before us—much enconragement has been given of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord 
to the more frequent perusal of the Holy Scrip-; knoweth them that are his.” 
tures: mothers have been affectionately invited| Having felt our Heavenly Father to be near, 
to gather their little flock around them for this throughout the several sittings, we are encourag- 
purpose ; believing that a blessing would attend ed to renewed diligence in the performance of 
their efforts and that they would be profited our various duties, and conclude tu meet again at 





together. 
The unnecessary use of spirituous liquors 


the usual time next year, if permitted. 
Margaret E. Hattowe t, Clerk. 
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From Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held 
by Adjournment from the 28th of the 10th month to the 
31st of the same, inclusive, 1861. 


To those of our Members who have not been able to 
meet with us: 

To you, our beloved friends, with whom we 
have so often taken sweet counsel, our love and 
affectionate remembrance have flowed at this 
time. We have pot seen your faces, as we have 
been wont to do, amongst us, and your vacant 
places have caused our hearts to be saddened. 
Whilst our natural sympathies have occasioned 
us to feel for you in your peculiar position, as- 
pirations have arisen that you may be preserved 
steadfast in the faith, and that the season of 
privation and trial may prove to you a time of 
refreshing from the Lord. 

Many of us have come together at this time 
with the humble and subdued feeling that all 
e.¢ttily dependence is shaken, and have been 
made renewedly sensible that He who rulcth 
over the kingdoms of the earth, and who suf- 
fereth not a sparrow to fall to the ground with- 
out his notice, can alone sustainus Our faith 
has been strengthened under the comforting 
evidence that the Holy Spirit has been in our 
midst. Under its solemnizing influence, we | 
have felt you drawn near to us, and can encourage 
you to dwell under its guidance. Its power is 
not limited to time nor place. Our Heavenly 
Father ofttimes lures his children into the 


{ 
| 
wilderness, where, stripped of all earthly depen- | 
dence, the cry is unto Him: “ Whom have we } 
in heaven but Thee, and there is none on earth } 


we desire before Thee?” It is then that He| 
speaks comfort and peace to the soul. May | 
this peace, dear friends, be yours. May you be 
led into a closer walk with God, and come forth 
spiritually endowed with power to uphold the 
testimonies which we believe have emanated 
from Him. May you, dear sisters, be enabled 
to strengthen the hands of your brethren in 
maintaining the testimony to the peaceful nature 
of the kingdom of Christ. May you, dear young 
friends, find that the Master is come and calleth 
for you, and abiding day by day in the fear of 
Him, who will be as the shadcw of a mighty 
rock in a weary land, may you all be blessed in 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Tn love and sympathy, your friends. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Meeting, 

Marearet E. HALLOWELL, Clerk. 


——____.-<4§>2——___ 


BEAR WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 


Children are undoubtedly very troublesome, at 
times, in asking questions, and should, without 
doubt, be taught not to interrupt conversation in 
company. But, this resolution made, we ques- 
tion the policy of withholding an answer, at 
any time, from the active mind which must find 


so many unexplained daily and hourly mysteries, 
They who have either learned to solve these mys. 
teries, or have become indifferent as to an ex. 
planation, are not apt to look compassionately 
enough upon this eager restlessness on the part 
of children to penetrate causes and trace effects, 
By giving due attention to those “ troublesome 
questions,” a child’s truest education may be 
carried on. Have a little patience, then, and 
sometimes think how welcome to you would be 
a translator, if you were suddenly dropped into 
some foreign country where the language was 
for the most part unintelligible to you, and you 
were bursting with curiosity about every strange 
object that met your eye. 


nce elisa 
GOD’S PEACE. 


“My peace I give unto you.”—John Xiv. 27. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.”—Isaiah xxvi. 3. 

* Behold, I will extend peace to her like a river.”—Isaiah lxvi, 
12. 


We bless Thee for thy peace, O God, 
Deep as the soundless sea, 

Which falls like sunshine on the road 
Of those who trust in Thee. 


We ask not, Father, for repose 
Which comes from outward rest, 

If we may have through all life’s woes 
Thy peace within our breast ;— 


That peace which suffers and is strong, 
Trusts where it cannot see, 

Deems not the trial way too long, 
But leaves the end with Thee ;— 


That peace which, though the billows surge, 
And angry tempests roar, 

Rings forth no melancholy dirge, 
But joyeth evermore ;— 


That peace which flows serene and deep— 
A river in the soul, 

Whose banks a living verdure keep: 
God’s sunshine o’er the whole !— 


Such, Father, give our hearts such peace, 
Whate’er the outward be, 

Till all life’s discipline shall cease, 
And we go home to Thee. 


—_——-—4@p—-—__-__—_ 


GOD NOT AFAR OFF. 


Father! thy wonders do not singly stand, 

Nor far removed where feet have seldom strayed ; 
Around us ever lies the enchanted land, 

In marvels rich to Thine own sons displayed. 


In finding Thee, are all things round us found ! 
In losing Thee, are all things lost beside? 
Ears have we, but in vain sweet voices sound, 

And to our eyes the vision is denied. 


Open our eyes that we that world may see ! 
Open our ears that we Thy voice may hear! 
And in the spirit-land may ever be, 
And feel Thy presence with us always near. 


No more to wander ’mid the things of time, 
No more to suffer death or earthly change ; 
But with the Christian’s joy and faith sublime, 
Through all Thy vast eternal scenes to range. 
—dJones Very. 
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STORING CELERY. 


We have heretofore 
said so much about stor- 
ing celery that we pre- 
sume our readers generally 
know as well as we how it 
ought to be done. Many 
people complain of their 
celery—one of the most 
difficult garden crops to 
raise to perfection—that it 
does not keep well through 
the winter—sometimes it 
withers, but oftener rots. 
It is recommended b 
some that it should be 
preserved in the rows 
where it grows, and that 

* removal always more or 
less injures it! Where the plant is grown in 
soil of adry nature—and celery never should be 
crown there—it may be kept well in the row; 
but we deny most emphatically that removal 
injures it in the slightest particular. It is 
simply absurd to suppose so. 

We pursue two modes and find both to an- 
swer completely. The first is, as we have often 
stated, to remove the celery to high and dry 
eround, dig a trench spade deep, stand up a thin 
row of the plants, then three inches of soil, and 
so on until about half a dozen rows are finished, 
then commence another bed and soon. The 
soil should be packed firmly, and banked up so 
that the tops of the celery are just covered, then 
spank off roof fashion to turn the rain. Over 
this, boards should be placed, as a security 
against moisture. For remember, it is water, 
not frost, as some say, that rots celery. Frost 
adds to its tenderness. 

Another plan is to sink barrels into the earth, 
so that the tops are an inch are two below the 
surface, stand them compactly full of celery, 
put close or tight covers upon them, and then a 
couple of inches of soil. By this mode, some- 
what more troublesome than the other, ours kept 
perfectly last year until all was consumed, which 
was about the first of May. 

As the successful cultivation of this very 
desirable esculent is attended with considerable 
labor and care, the best means should be adopt- 
ed to preserve it in perfection. 


KEEPING CABBAGES. 


We have no reason to change our old mode 
of keeping cabbage through the winter; and to 
those who have not stored their’s we again com- 


mend it as all that is desirable. Take up the 
cabbage by the roots—set it closely together 
in rows up to the head in soil, roots down the 
same as it grows—drive in posts at the corners 


of the bed and intermediate spaces if necessary, 
higher on one side than the other—nail strips of 
board, lath, or anything else that will answer 
on these posts—lay upon these old boards, door, or 
if you have nothing else bean polesand cornfodder, 
so that the roof will be clear of the cabbage and 
allow the air to circulate—close up the sides 
with yard or garden offal of any kind—and your 
cabbage will keep all winter, fresh and green, 
and be accessible at all times, or nearly so, the 
frost not being nearly so severe under this pro- 
tection as in exposed places. We have pursued 
this plan for years and it has always given satis- 
faction. Remember, exclude moisture—never 
mind the frost, which is a benefit rather than an 
injury. 
oh. 
STORING POTATOES. 
The following are a few very useful and 
timely hints on this subject from the Scottish 
Farmer :—Before the appearance of the disease 


, in 1845, it was quite common to store potatoes in 


large masses in houses. The roots would often 
keep sound in this state through the greater 
part of the winter. No fermentation was in- 
duced, and any little heat generated had the 
effect of causing the roots to sprout. Since 
that time, however, things have been entirely 
changed. In 1845 the larger portion of the 
crop was taken up to all appearance quite sound ; 
but whenever it was stored in large pits or in 
houses, a destructive fermentation was induced, 
which speedily reduced the roots toa rotten 
mass. It has been observed that thunder- 
storms seem to stimulate the latent seeds of the 
disease, and promote first the destruction of the 
halm and then that of the tubers. 

It has been found that putting together 
potatoes in large quantities has often had the 
effect of spreading the taint through the whole. 
For this reason it is seldom that they are now 
stored in houses. The smaller the quantities 
that can be put together the better, as it will 
diminish the risk of their spoiling. The nar- 
rower, therefore, the pits are made, so much the 
more chance is there of the roots keeping 
through the winter, and not sprouting prema- 
turely in spring. 

It is far from advisable to begin to store be- 
fore the weather becomes cool, as heat is very apt 
to spread the destructive taint. 


————_ 462 —____— 
HUNTING WILD BEES. 


It is well known that our forests are the 
homes of many swarms of wild bees. They go 
off from the domesticated colonies, and seek 
refuge in the hollow of some good old tree, and 
there deposit their honey. It requires some ex- 
perience and skill to hunt wild bees with hives. 
The outfit for bee-hunting is a bee box, properly 
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constructed with comb and honey, slightly scent- | 
ed with oil of anise or thyme. The box should 


' 


of which have made important additions, within 
the last century, to our Greek classic literature, 


have a glass in the top, or side, covered with a| The number of monks in these convents is esti. 


sliding panel, through which the comb and bees | 


can be seen, and to admit light. The bee-hunter | 


mated at 8,000. The mountain—and indeed, 
the whole peninsula—is called the “ Holy Moun. 


secures from a bunch of flowers a few wild bees | tain.” No female, not even of animals of any 


in his box. 


upon a heated stone, the scent of-which draws 
plenty of wild bees around him. He places the 
open box near the altar of incense, and the bees 
soon alight upon the honey-comb, and begin to 
feed. Having, in one of these two ways secured 
a few working bees, he places the open box upon 
a high stump, and sits leisurely down to watch 
them. The bees having supplied themselves 
with ‘freight of honey, depart for home. Rising 
from ‘the box, they fly in circles about it, and 
then take a bee-line, or straight course, for home, 
or for the bee-tree. Now comes the hunter’s 
coveted opportunity. He wishes to get the line 
of the swarm, as it is called. With a practiced 
eye, he watches the bees until they are beyond 
his sight, and finally determines, by their un- 
erring course in a straight line, the direction of 
the bee-tree. Having got the line, he closes his 
box on the bees, and moves on towards the tree. 
He then takes a new stand, and makes new 
observations, and thus gradually nears the wild 
colony, searching all the while for them in every 
hollow tree, until he at last discovers their re- 
treat. An experienced bee-hunter having once 
got the line of the swarm, seldom fails of finding 
it. Large quantities of honey have often been 
found deposited in the capacious hollows of some 
of our forest trees.—Dollar News. 


PHOTOGRAPHING CURIOUS OLD MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE BIBLE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Photographic 
News writes :— 

At the northwestern extremity of the Aigean 
Archipelago, that sea is indented by a large 
peninsula, which terminates in three remarkable 
smaller peninsulas. The most easterly of the 
three is the peninsula of Athos, about 40 miles 
long by 4 broad; it is mountainous, and cut by 
numerous ravines. At the foot or the extremity 
of the peninsula stands the mountain which has 

iven to it its name. Mount Athos is about 

,300 feet high. It is altogether a unique situa- 
tion, and has therefore been an object of interest 
both to ancients and moderns. The Christians 
early regarded it with religious veneration, and 
built upon it many chapels and places of devo- 
tion, some of which may be dated back as early 
as the time of Constantine. The monasteries of 
this mountain are twenty in number, and some 
of them are surmounted by high turrets; they 
have been the depositories, in several instances, 
of very valuable libraries, well preserved treasures 


The panel is now removed, and the | kind, is permitted to enter the peninsula. The 
light admitted; or, if he car find no wild bees | 


on the flowers, he burns a piece of honey-comb | 


monks devote themselves to a life of the most 
rigid asceticism. Mount Athos is a perfect 
treasury of early Christian art, the contents of 
which have been preserved intact. Several 
years ago, Monsieur Durand, who visited it, 
obtained a copy of a curious manuscript—a 
manual of iconology, containing formule or 
“¢ practical instructions” for missal painters and 
others, for treating of every scriptural subject 
from the Creation down to the last chapter of St. 
John’s Revelation; together with numerous 
recipes for the preparation and ewployment of 
all the material for the painter’s craft. Art liter. 
ature can show no more curious or interesting 
work than this same manual; its quaintness and 
simplicity were quite fascinating and amusing, 
and it formed the very beau ideal of Pre. 
Raffaellitism. But the treasures of Mount Athos 
must have ever remained a sealed book to the 
world, had not the aid of photography been in- 
voked ; a few fac-similes and descriptions were 
occasionally doled out to us by favored travellers, 
but now M. de Sevastianoff—whose name must 
be familiar to you, as one of the most accomplish- 
ed photographers—has returned, after three 
years’ residence at the monasteries, which period 
of time has been zealously devoted to photograph- 
ing the wonders and marvels of this interesting 
spot. He brought with him no less than 4,500 
negatives, which include every object of interest 
—views of the convents, with all their curious 
and interesting architectural features and details; 
manuscripts of the greatest antiquity ; paintings 
produced centuries ago—all have been copied 
with the scrupulous fidelity peculiar to photo 
graphy. There are entire manuscript Bibles, 
reproduced page by page, with all their naive 
illuminations ; complete plans of churches by un- 
known architects, and geographical maps which 
date from the earliest Christian times. There 
are also collections of splendid initial letters, 
copied from manuscripts of the highest antiquity, 
together with church ornaments and costumes of 
various epochs. Without question, these intel- 
ligent labors of M. de Sevastianoff form one of 
the most curious and important, if not the most 
valuable, contributions to art and archeology 
hitherto made by photography, and it is most 
devoutly to be hoped that M. de Sevastianoff will 
be induced to publish these unique productions, 
and not confine them to the narrow sphere of 8 
museum or portfolio. 


Openness has the mischief, though not the 
malice of treachery.— Penn. 
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ITEMS. 


Intelligence from Drs. Livingtone and McKenzie, 
to the 15th of Sth mo. has been received. 


Corrox.—Accounts from Turkey state that the 
question of the cotton capacities of that country is 
being agitated again, and say also that the investi- 
gations are favorable. 


ScuLosser, the eminent historian, died at Heidel- 
berg on the 24th of 9th mo. at the age of eighty-five. 


Success OF THE MipNiGHT MEETINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
Since these meetings commenced, they have been 
attended by about 4,000 women. The number of 
those who were restored to their friends amounts to 
89: 75 have been placed in service; 6 have mar- 
ried; 2 have been reconciled to their husbands ; 81 
have been placed in “ Homes ;” and 358 have been 
rescued in the provinces. 


Tue Best Firemen.—The operatives in certain 
trades make better firemen than others ; for exam- 
ple, the slaters make the best firemen, probably from 
their being accustomed to climbing and going along 
roofs ; house carpenters also make good firemen, from 
their acquaintance with the construction of build- 
ings, which leads them to know where danger is to 
be apprehended, and, from the appearance of the 
house, where the staircase is situated, and how the 
house is divided ; plumbers are also good from being 
accustomed to climbing, and are also useful in work- 
ing fire-cocks, covering the eyes of drains with lead, 
and generally in the management of water; smiths 
are also to be recommended, as they can perform 
any repair about engines. Plumbers and smiths are 
better able to bear the heat and smoke than most 
other men. 


ExpLosioN PREVENTIVE BorLER.—A patent has late- 
ly been taken out in England by E. H. Higginbotham 
and A. Beech, of Macclesfield, for preventing boilers 
exploding through a deficiency of water. The nature 
of the invention consists in conveying water to the 
fire in the furnace, for the purpose of extinguishing 
it, when the water in the boiler falls down to a cer- 
tain line. A valve is enclosed in a small chamber 
below the water-line of the boiler. This is attached 
toa lever turning upon a fulcrum, and connected 
with a float which rises and falls with the level of 
the water. To this lever the valve is attached, and 
when the float falls below the water-line it lifts the 
valve, which permits water to flow through it into 
the furnace and extinguishes the fire, thus prevent- 
ing the boiler flues from becoming overheated from 
a deficiency of water. 


Rivau to Gutta Percua.—At a late meeting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, M. Serres gave an ac- 
count of the balata, a shrub which abounds in 
Guiana, and affords a juice which, he asserted, was 
superior, for many purposes, to gutta percha, but 
especially as an insulating material for enveloping 
telegraphic wires. The milk or juice is drinkable, 
and used by the natives with coffee; it coagulates 
quickly when exposed to the air, and almost instan- 
taneously when precipitated by alcohol, which also 
dissolves the resin of the balata juice. All the arti- 
cles made with gutta percha can be made with the 
sap of the baluta, and it has no disagreeable smell. 
When worked up it becomes as supple as cloth, and 
more flexible than gutta percha. M. Serres exhibit- 
ed a number of articles manufactured of balata milk. 
Up to the present time it seems, from M. Serres’s 


account, not to have become an article of commercial 
export. 


Tue Union Anco.—The Union Arch over the Poto- 
mac, at Cabin Joun Run, seven miles west of Wash- 
ington, is a magnificent piece of masonry. It is a 
single arch thrown from the natural abutment of 
solid rock at the base of one hill to a corresponding 
one on the other side. It is one hundred feet above 
the bed of the river, and has a span of two hundred 
and twenty feet, with a rise of fifty-seven feet and 
three inches. Montgomery C. Meigs planned the 
structure. No other stone arch in this country or in 
Europe exceeds it in beautiful proportion and in 
length of span. That which approaches nearest in 
magnificence is the famed bridge of sandstone across 
the river Dee, at Chester, England—a circular arch 
of two hundred feet span and forty feet rise.—Pres- 
byterian Banner. 


ee 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Meau.—Breadstuffs are dull, 
prices have undergone little change. Flour is inac- 
tive, but the market is firm. There is some shipping 
demand but only a few hundred barrels were disposed 
of at $5 50 for superfine; $5 75 for extra, and $5 94 
a 6 for extra family. Sales to retailers and bakers 
are limited within this range, and fancy lots from 
$6 62 to 700. Rye Flour is selling in a small way at 
$4, In Corn Meal there is a limited business at $2 87 
for Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering. 
Sales of 6,000 bushels prime Pennsylvania and 
Western at $135 a 1 36; good Southern at $1 37 a 
$140. White ranges from $1 45 to 147. There is 
good inquiry for Rye. Sales of Pennsylvania at 76c. 
and Southern at 70c. Corn is in limited demand ; 
old yellow is selling at 62 cts. afloat. New is dull, 
and ranges from 50 to 55c., according to dryness. 
Oats are in demand. Delaware sold at 40c., and 
Pennsylvania at 4l1c. No sales of Barley or Malt. 


Sreps.—Cloverseed is selling in lots at $4 50a 
475 per 64lbs. Timothy ranges from $1 62 to 1 75. 
Flaxseed is worth $1 90. 

CatTtLe.—The market was a trifle more dull during 
the past week than at last quotations. 1563 head 
were principally disposed of at from 6 to 7 cts. per 
lb. for ordinary, and from 7} to 8 for those ofa little 
better grade. Seventy cows found buyers at from 
$20 to $32 and from $25 to $40 for those with calves. 
3000 sheep brought 7 a 7jc. per lb. 1190 Hogs sold 
for $5 and 5 50 per cwt. 

At H. G. Imhoff’s Union Hog Yard, 3854 Hogs 
realized from 4 75 to 53 per cwt., according to con- 
dition. 


but 


YATON ACADEMY.—There are vacancies at pre- 
; sent in the above Institution for six female and 
five male pupils. 

Apply to Wittiam CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, Kennet Square, Chester Co. 

11 mo. 30.—1lm 


'j’ ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
| » large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 


1 mo. 9—2m. 
, , ANTED—The coming year, a farm to rent, or 
W on shares ; would be willing to purchase the 
stock and farming utensils. Address ISAAC C. 
QUINBY or CALEB HEALD, New Garden, P. 0., 
Chester Co., Pa. 10th mo. 3—2m. 
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“PUBLICATIONS OF T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 2d floor: 
Lovechild's Shilling Library, 12 volumes, 


beautifully illustrated, containing the fol- 

lowing interesting volumes for the young: 
Tae Ciever Boy, LittLE Basket MAKER, 
Tue Kine oF THE Swans, Tue Two Doves, 
Harry Trip, Water Farry, Xc., 
Extra muslin, in boxes, 96 pp. 16mo.. 


The Old Oak Chest and other Stories. 
240 pages, fancy backs.......... oecccee.0o csveseee 


A Treasury of Facts. A book designed for 
Children, in six numbers. Compiled by 
Jane Johnson. 32mo., cloth, per set 

Familiar Conversation on the Queries. 
By Harriet Stockly. 18mo., cloth 

Essays on Practical Piety and Divine 
Grace. By S.M.J. 18mo., cloth 

Essays upon some of the Testimonies of 
Truth as held by the Society of Friends. 
18mo., cloth 


The Life of George Fox, with Dissertations 
on his Views concerning the Doctrines, Testi- 
monies and Discipline of the Christian 
Church. By Samuel M. Janney. 12mo., sheep 

cloth. 

The Life of William Penn, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and <Auto- 
biography. By Samuel M. Janney. Con- 
taining, also a Vindication of William Penn 
from the recent Charges of T. Babington 
Macauley. 12mo., 591 pages sheep 


3 00 


30 


History of the Religious Society of 
Friends, from its Rise to the year 1828. 
By Samuel M. Janney. In four volumes. 
12mo., 483 pages sheep, per vol 

cloth 


yan! Sialin Bai eae | 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Phile ,delphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Fall Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 

11 mo. 30.—-ly. 


young woman experienced in teaching wishes a 
situation ina school or family. Compensation 
small. Address, at this office, 
llmo, 23—1t. 


AVING resumed the BLANK BOOK and STA- 
H TIONERY Business at my Old Stand, No. 5 
Soutn Firrx Street, I would respectfully invite the 
attention of Friends to a fresh stock of all articles 
in this line, which will be sold at low prices for 
cash. Marriage Certificates, Friends’ Almanacs for 
1862; Schools supplied with Stationery and Copy 
Books; also T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens. Job Print- 
ing and Book Binding attended to as heretofore. 

T. E. CHAPMAN. 
1lth mo. 16th, 1861.—4t. 
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| EMOVAL.—-GENERAL BOOK BINDERYy, 
{ Cuarues H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, . 
the more convenient and accessible location, No, 2 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Binpiyg 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book anv Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished witha Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank, 
10th mo. 19-lyr. 
\ } M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. «Gaspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. 4. 


Furness. 
9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 





] NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

REFERENC es—Dillwyn. Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 

6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 





(lee oak ban BOARDING SCHOOL for young 


Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, - the 
other in the middle of the session. 

For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, French and American Felts, Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 
CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


Hats made to 


No extra charge. 


- 





